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As indicative of the value of GARDEN AND Forest as 
a medium of business announcement, attention is 1n- 
vited to the following extracts from letters of some 
regular advertisers : 
“Orders of the bestclass; large buyers and good 

pay.” 
21 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

We have used the advertising columns of GarpEN 
AND Forest, and the results have n satisfactory. The 
orders received have been of the best class; large buy- 
ers and good pay.—Joun Garpiner & Co. 


**Best Medium for Horticulturists.” 


No. 22 Dey St., New York. 
We find GarpENn Anp Forest a good—yes, the best— 
advertising medium for horticulturists, because its 
readers are the most intelligent.—F. E. McALisTEr. 















“Secures the best class of buyers.” 


60 & 70 Vesey St., New York. 
By advertising in Garpen AND Forsst we have se- 
cured a class of buyers never before reached. We 
shall renew our advertising in your handsome pages 
the coming season.—Pztrer Durveg & Co. 
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Among the contents of next week’s issue (No. 182) 
will be the following articles : 






Forethought in Tree-planting. 


Eprroriat. 


Phalzenopsis Schilleriana. 
figure.) 


(With 







Russian Apples. 
By Dr. T. H. Hosxins. 





The Hardy Flower-border. 
By E. O. Orprer. 











The paper will contain an illustration of Phaleenop- 
sis Schilleriana, from a photograph. 
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The Summer Vacation. 

HE summer vacation has come to be an important 

feature of American life. In a striking article in 
The Century for August Mr. Edward Hungerford shows 
how it affects the intellectual and material product of the 
country ; how it scatters hoarded money and influences 
the rate of wages; how it directly improves agriculture 
and increases the value of land ; how it encourages new 
industries and domestic handicrafts. It may help to solve 
the problem of abandoned farms, and, on the contrary, it 
may help to destroy the simplicity which gives to rural 
life its greatest value and highest charm. This is not the 
place to discuss social problems of such weight, but it may 
be said that the country will receive but little moral benefit 
if it is to be filled with idlers from the town all summer 
long. Extravagance and love of display is contagious, and 
they may engender discontent and thriftlessness among 
those who are brought into daily contact with an army of 
restless pleasure-scekers. But, after all, the majority of 
those who seek a change of scene are not of the class who 
drive four-in-hand. To these people all the year is a vaca- 
tion from any remunerative work, but the men and women 
who really need the change from active daily occupation 
usually bring with them to the fresh country air a whole- 
some moral atmosphere, and the places they visit profit in 
every way by their presence. The real trouble is not that 
they harm others, but that they fail to secure for them- 
selves the highest advantage which their opportunities 
offer. 

For overworked bodies and minds absolute rest may be 
desirable, but, in spite of all that has been written about 
the universal nervous exhaustion of our people, the 
majority of them enter upon their vacation days with 
minds reasonably alert, and with muscles which long for 
exercise. To many of them woods and mountains offer 
few attractions in themselves, and the sea-shore is only 
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inviting when it has drawn together a multitude. It is the 
crowd and the excitement, and not the ocean’s majesty 
nor the thunder of its surf, which is expected to restore 
wasted energy. The recuperating force of personal con- 
tact with nature is not thought of, and yet, to minds pre- 
pared for such communion, its influence is distinctly sana- 
tive, and it ministers directly to mental and spiritual health. 
We may not be able to give the reason for this, but it is a 
truth as well substantiated as any other in human experi- 
ence. Great poets and others who give expression to the 
elemental emotions of the human soul unite in bearing 
witness to it. In the language of profound thinkers, Nature 
‘soothes and sympathizes,” brings “refreshment to the 
spirits of man,” and “ pours wine and oil on the smarts of 
the mind.” . 

It is evident that many of us fail to reap in full measure 
the advantages of this remedial agency. Indeed, it is often 
said that only in exceptional instances are Americans sen- 
sible of this influence—that is, this inflowing of the spirit 
of abounding life and multiform beauty of nature with all 
its transforming and vitalizing energy. Nevertheless, this 
susceptibility to the charm of natural beauty and grandeur 
seems to be one of the primary instincts of the race. It 
may lose its power by lack of exercise, or by indulgence 
in grosser pleasures ; it may be dwarfed by faulty systems 
of education, or by devotion to what is insincere and arti- 
ficial in social life, but the faculty is original, and asserts 
itself wherever men lead natural and wholesome lives. 
Taking this view of the case, the man who neglects or im- 
pairs this power loses more than the mere capacity for one 
form of pleasurable emotion. He wastes what may be a 
genuine recuperative energy and inspiration. This is not 
fancy, but fundamental truth, and these vacation days can 
hardly be put to better use than to the exercise and de- 
velopment of a faculty which may be so potent to lift us 
out of the prosaic weariness of work-day life. 

Now, this contemplation of Nature on what may be 
called its imaginative or poetic side differs widely from the 
mere study of natural science, but it implies some knowl- 
edge, and a growing knowledge, of Nature, and science is 
only knowledge systematized. It is therefore directly in 
the line of the suggestions already offered to commend to 
those who -have never made the trial the advantages of 
studious attention to some of the natural objects with 
which they are brought into daily contact. The essential 
point is to examine the objects themselves, and not to read 
about them in books. It will not rob the woodlands of 
their charm to be able to identify the various species of 
trees of which they are composed. Indeed, it would seem 
hardly possible to enjoy them thoroughly without this 
elementary knowledge, and yet a majority of the men and 
women we meet can hardly name a dozen of the more 
common native trees in the forest or the fields, or a dozen 
of the so-called ornamental trees in parks and gardens. 
Fewer still can identify the bushes on the road-borders, in 
the forest-undergrowth or in planted shrubberies. Every 
one who has directed the attention of a bright boy or girl 


to efforts in this direction must have observed the 
eager interest with which each new discovery is 
made. Trees and shrubs which were formerly passed 


by unnoted become attractive, every leaf has a new 
meaning, and even the bark on every tree-trunk 
becomes a study and a delight. The study, begin- 
ning in this small way, may broaden out irito fields that 
are limitless, and may provide wholesome recreation for a 
life-time. The simple delight in the acquisition of such 
knowledge is its own reward, but, besides this, it may fur- 
nish the mind with an unfailing safeguard in the future 
against the tedium of many a long journey and lonely 
hour. 

The material for this vacation improvement is always at 
hand in infinite variety. Any one can begin it with trees 


or flowers or grass, with birds and their music, or even 
with the insects or stones, and no one who enters upon 
such a course of education will fail to find in it so sure 
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tonic for his mental and moral nature that it is hardly pro- 
fane to characterize it as a means of grace. It has been 
objected that a devotion to the study of natural things is 
liable to become such an absorbing passion as to leave 
the mind unbalanced, but, in reality, the attitude toward 
Nature here suggested is the. normal and wholesome 
one; it is the opposite mood, the indifference to Nature 
and the insensibility to her kindly influences, which is 
morbid. 





New England Parks. 
MORTON PARK, PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE wish to preserve pleasure-grounds, not only in the neigh- 

borhood of the larger cities, but also in the smaller and 
less-rapidly-growing towns, is one of the interesting signs of the 
times in New England, and it is a taste that may well be cul- 
tivated. The Lynn Woods, bordering upon a chain of ponds, 
and the beautiful Forest Park in Springfield, are charming in- 
stances of what Massachusetts is\doing outside of her chief 
city, while the neigborhood of Boston rejoices in many resorts 
where the toil-worn citizen may find rest and comfort in the 
shade and refreshment of the woods. 

It is appropriate that in Plymouth, which saw the first dawn 
of New England civilization, such an enterprise should have 
been undertaken by the citizens and carried to a successful 
conclusion, so far as organizing upon a substantial and per- 
manent basis goes, while it is still a rural town, scarcely in 
need of a breathing-space other than is afforded by its own 
spacious garden-spots and the broad harbor it overlooks, 
though in securing such a resort it has added another attrac- 
tion to its already charming quaintness. 

The houses of the old town lie huddled together around the 
Rock, after the fashion of English villages, being planted di- 
rectly on the street, and climbing the hill, which rises steeply 
from the bay. The top of the: hill is crowned by a most 
sociable burying ground, which seems to serve as a thorough- 
fare from one part of Plymouth to another. This sleeping- 
place of its departed inhabitants ds neither mournful nor de- 
serted. Along its convenient walks the pedestrian hurries to 
his home, carrying bundles under his arm; children play be- 
neath the shadow of the Lindens that overhang the graves of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and one may watch a troup of merry girls 
wandering about the grounds, examining the epitaphs upon the 
venerable tomb-stones as he sits upon the benches and looks 
out upon the smiling bay. No dweller in Plymouth ever calls 
this cemetery anything but ‘ The Hill,” which robs it still more 
of all funereal terror, and to a stranger it is a cheerful spot, 
from which he may view the sea and look down upon the 
roofs and towers of the town at his feet. 

Descending the hill, old-fashioned gardens full of flowers 
are to be seen behind the houses, and at its base you come to 
that time-honored institution, the town brook, which, in some 
wide reaches, certainly deserves to be dignified by a more 
imposing title. 

Up this historic brook the Pilgrims sailed, to deposit their 
belongings at a more convenient landing-place than the Rock 
on which they first set foot, and the traveler of to-day, follow- 
ing its course for a mile or so toward its source, finds himself 
upon the shores of a lake, apparently so wide and long that 
the first discoverer deemed it an arm of the bay, and, with a 
certain grim humor at his expense, the forefathers called it 
Billington Sea, which name it bears to this day. Lying for a 
mile along this pond of over three hundred acres in extent, 
and completely encircling a smaller sheet of water called Little 
Pond (our ancestors certainly were matter-of-fact in their 
names), there lies a tract of woodland which is now the 
Park. 

For many years the late Dr. Le Baron Russell had kept 
about fifty acres of this land open for the-use of the public, 
but some six years ago the only access to the water was by 
grassy cart-paths through the Oaks and Pines, which brushed 
the passer-by with their low-sweeping limbs; that approach 
is now rendered easy and agreeable by well-graded wind- 
ing roads that lead in all directions through the forest and 
along the lovely lakes, with openings cut at intervals that 
give pleasing views of the sparkling water and ‘its farther 
shores. 

This improvement is due largely to the personal exer- 
tions of one man who, to a strong affection for the woods, 
added a fine public spirit for the town, of which his Pilgrim 
ancestor, whose name he bears, Nathaniel Morton, was a 
founder. 
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Encountering obstacles at first, as he who seeks to benefit 
a community invariably does, Mr. Morton finally succeeded 
in persuading other citizens of Plymouth to unite with him in 
inducing the town to acquire, partly by purchase and partly 
by the acceptance of gifts of land, the property of 150 acres, 
which, in consideration of his efforts, the townspeople have 
decided to call Morton Park. 

This park still keeps. its wild woodland aspect, and it has 
been the aim of the commissioners to preserve its forest 
character by making the driveways narrow and permiting the 
natural shrubs to grow closely along their edges, and to 
clamber at will through the openings made by the removal of 
dead or unnecessary timber. 

There are few very ancient trees in these woods, most of 
the Oaks and Maples being coppice-growth from the roots of 
trees felled some seventy years ago. Such growth, in sandy 
soil, is not likely to assume large proportions, but it forms 
the best of shelters for seedlings, which are everywhere spring- 
ing up among the close-set stems of the parent forest. Where 
Beeches appear they are encouraged to grow broad and stal- 
wart by making openings for them, gradually removing such 
trees as interrupt their spread, and letting in air and light by 
clearing away around them. 

In a part of the wood there is a swamp, where are numbers 
of stately old Red Cedars, and through the wild tangle of 
shrubs and trees that are engendered by the moist peaty soil 
a corduroy road is in process of construction, so that one can 
now walk on planks into the very heart of the forest. 

Along the border of the smaller pond are groves of tall 
Pitch Pines, and between their columnar trunks the water 
gleams in the distance. White Pines also are found in various 
places, but the Oak seems to predominate, though there is a 
good sprinkling of Maple and some planted Canoe Birches and 
other trees. 

On one side of Little Pond rises a hill, wooded to the sum- 
mit, and playfully called The Mountain, which serves to 
diversify the generally level character of the grounds, to which, 
however, the varied views of the two lakes afford endless op- 
portunities for charming effect when the hand of man shall 
have modified the wild into the picturesque. 

The advantage of such a resort is fully appreciated by the 
townspeople, who frequent the park in great numbers, bring- 
ing their boats with them on wheels, or anchoring the smaller 
ones along the shoresof the ponds. Very few restrictions are 
imposed ; the visitor is allowed to gather at will great bunches 
of the fragrant wild Azalea, which grows here in profusion, or 
to fill his carriage with the blossoms of the flowering shrubs 
that load the air with perfume; but the small wild animals and 
birds are carefully protected in these their native haunts, and 
no one is permitted to molest or destroy them, so that the 
wood is full of the sound of their happy voices. 

There is a delight in knowing that the enjoyment of this 
woodland seclusion has become a permanent possession for 
the dwellers in Plymouth. This provision for the future is a 
sign of maturity in a nation. In youth, a country, like an indi- 
vidual, is careless and prodigal, apt to waste substance rather 
than to acquire it; but as advancing years add wisdom and 
forethought to municipalities as ime man, there comes the 
wish to secure for the coming generation some of the fast- 
vanishing youthful pleasures that they remember. The woods 
in which a man has played when a child he rejoices to retain 
for the enjoyment of his grandchildren, and to this worthy 
sentiment we owe the preservation, from the demands of pure 
utilitarianism, of much that will make the life of future gen- 
erations rich and beautiful. Could the Pilgrims in their cen- 
tury but have foreseen the joy with which their descendants 
of to-day would have beheld some surviving monarch of the 
forests they so ruthlessly destroyed, they might have treasured 
and protected a few old trees which would now be the glory 
of the Plymouth Park; but when every trunk might form a 
shelter for an Indian enemy, small wonder that our anxious 
sires made haste to clear the region round about them, and 
left to their descendants the task of raising up again that which 
it cost them so much labor to destroy. 

That the old town of Plymouth should manifest this enthu- 
siasm in so good a cause is a sign that it is still in the van of 
civilization. Morton Park, with its area of 500 acres of land 
and water, is an honor to any community, and will yearly be- 
come a more valuable possession. Delightful as its wildness 
and freedom are at present, perfectly as it retains the forest- 
charm, the growth of new trees, the training of old ones, the 
gradual opening of other outlooks upon the water, in short, 
the touch of the intelligent hand will but add to its beauty, and 
endear it the more to the people. 


Hingham, Mass. M. C. Robbins. 
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Tropical Nymphzas in the Open Air at Berlin. 


Ts tropical Nymphzeas, and especially the African spe- 

cies (NV. Lotus, N. Zanzibarensis, etc.), far excel most of 
the species of cooler climes in the dimensions of their leaves 
and in the size and colors of their flowers—so much so, that in 
our colder latitudes lovers of these flowers will sometimes 
incur considerable expense in supplying them artificially with 
the conditions of growth which will enable the cultivator to 
enjoy the full development of their beauty. In some botanic 
gardens and in the gardens of some rich amateurs we meet 
with glass houses in which spacious tanks of water are kept 
constantly warm by means of a powerful heating apparatus, 
and the interior of these covered aquariums often presents a 
heightened and more pleasing effect when contrasted with the 
winter’s snow or the summer's drought which may prevail at 
the time out-of-doors. In somewhat warmer latitudes such 
an expensive mode of culture is not necessary, and then tanks 
in the open air, of dimensions proportioned to the size of the 
plants, and deepest at the centre, take the place of tanks under 
glass. A few coils of hot-water pipe sunk into the water raise 
its temperature to the proper degree during the early period 
of the growth of the plants, while all through the summer the 
sun’s rays, acting on the comparatively small volume of water 
in the tank, heat it sufficiently to induce and maintain an abun- 
dant and continuous bloom on the plants. It is in this way 
that Mr. E. D. Sturtevant, in the vicinity of New York (that is, 
in the same latitude as Madrid), successfully grows the fine 
Nymphea Lotus, N. scutifolia, N. Zanzibarensis, etc., and the 
numerous forms of hybrids of the first-named species. Culti- 
vated here under less artificial conditions, these plants seem 
to harmonize more with the surrounding vegetation, which is 
quite of a southern type. 

But what will your readers say to the astonishing spectacle 
of tropical Nymphzeas growing and flowering in the open air, 
in pieces of water of some considerable area, and that, too, in 
the latitude of Berlin? This is a sight which may be seen in 
the garden of Herr Borsig during many of the summer 
months. The solution of the riddle (which for a long time 
has been no secret to many of your readers) is, that an appli- 
cation has been made of the warm water formed by the con- 
densed steam which issues from the machinery workshops of 
Herr Borsig, which stand close to the garden. The idea 
of utilizing this condensed steam in raising the temperature 
of pieces of water first o¢curred to the grandfather of the 
present proprietor, who, being a well-informed lover of gar- 
dening, made his park, and even his dwelling-house, a centre 
and museum of the most interesting horticultural collections. 
A description of all these would occupy too much space here. 
I shall confine myself to the pieces of water in the park which 
are filled with Nymphzas. The grounds are about five acres 
in extent, and are pretty thickly wooded. Through them flows 
a canal, raised four or five feet above the level of the river 
Spree, which runs close by. This canal is divided into two or 
three basins, averaging ninety-seven feet in length and thirty- 
two feet in width. On the banks handsome trees temper the 
sunshine, especially about the upper basin, into which the 
warm water flows, under gentle pressure, through a pipe 
about as thick as one’s wrist, and a few yards in length. Its 
temperature, on issuing from the pipe, is about seventy-six 
degrees Fahrenheit, and in the basins from sixty-one to sixty- 
nine degrees Fahrenheit. 

The varieties of Nymphza grown here are pretty numerous, 
and have more or less intercrossed with one another. The 
principal one, both in numbers and effectiveness, is a variety 
of NV. rubra, seven or eight strong specimens of which grow 
in the upper basin. This variety has peltate leaves, brown 
underneath, and at least sixteen inches across, floating on the 
surface of the water, and half raised at the centre of the cluster 
of foliage. The flowers, which stand from six inches to one 
foot above the water, are of a fine rose color, and more than 
eight inches in diameter, with very numerous, thin, narrow, 
limp petals. The characteristics of the plant very much re- 
semble those of another hybrid, which was formerly named 
N. Origiesiano-rubra, but are on a much larger scale. JM. 
rubra, considered as the type of this species, if it is one, is not 
so largely developed as the handsome plant of which I have 
just spoken. 

Among the blue-flowered kinds, NV. Zanzibarensis appears 
to yield the best results. Its clusters of foliage, which are not 


so broad as those of NV. rubra, are more compact, and the 
leaves are greener in hue. Its handsome flowers remain open 
only for a few hours every day. 

A hybrid between the last-mentioned species and JW. rubra 
was pointed out to me. 


This was still a young plant, but was 
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commencing to flower. Its flowers are of a violet-rose color. 
N. scutifolia does not flower so well as NV, Zanzibarensis. A 
variety named XN. cerulea odorata has quite a pleasing fra- 
grance ; it is of vigorous growth and carries its flowers fully 
sixteen inches above the water. WV. Zofus has not as yet flow- 
ered here, although it produces an abundance of its dentate 
leaves, which are green underneath. 

These Nymphzas remain in the open air for about six 
months. Toward the month of October the water in the ba- 
sins is let off into the river Spree, and the rhizomes of the 
plants are taken up, washed, drained dry and wrapped up in 
dry moss, after which they are stored under the shelves in a 
temperate house, where they remain dormant and in good 
condition during the winter. In the following March a little 
water is given to them, and they are removed to a house 
which is slightly heated, where they soon put forth new leaves 
and later on fresh roots. About the end of April or early in 
May they are replanted in the basins, each rhizome having a 
quantity of rich soil or compost placed around it. The warm 
water is then let into the basins, and these very soon afterward 
resume the imposing aspect of a riverin the tropics.—Maurice 
L. de Vilmorin, in Revue Horticole, translated in The Garden. 





The Weeds of California —III. 


c}¥ the great Leguminous family only four members can be 

said to be generally obnoxious to farmers—namely, the 
Bur Clover (Afedicago denticulata), the Sweet Clover Nepamc end 
Indica), the Sand Lupin (Z. formosus, Greene) and the native 
Licorice (Glycirrhizalepidota). It is true that some of the many 
native Clovers (Trifolium), though mostly annual, do persist for 
a while among the grain; but they soon disappear from culti- 
vated fields, and only remain in pasture-grounds, where they 
are all welcome. 

But the Bur Clover, apparently one of the earliest European 
importations, is of a very different temper. Although an an- 
nual, its long, wiry, deep-going roots enable it to survive 
repeated croppings even unto another season. Under the in- 
fluence of somewhat generous spring rains, its usually 
decumbent stems will become assurgent and clothed with 
luxuriant foliage, forming on the ground a heavy, dense mat, 
six to ten inches thick, and apparently a most inviting pasture. 
But its inherent bitter taste prevents any serious damage being 
done to it by pasturing cattle, which pick the early grasses by 
preference. Thus the Bur Clover is allowed to mature its 
coiled pods, armed with hooked bristles, and~borne in such 
abundance that they often form a layer over an inch thick, 
where the plant, after the cessation of rains, has disappeared 
before the summer “ northers,” only a few wiry stems remain- 
ing. These burs form a highly important ingredient of the “ dry 
pasture” in the Coast ranges, where cattle get fat on ground 
that looks to the new-comer as barren as a burnt prairie on the 
plains. Sheep, of course, also thrive on the pods, but the 
damage done to the value of their fleece by the inextricable 
burs is so great that Bur Clover pastures are sedulously 
avoided by the sheep men. 

But during the summer drought this plant changes its nature 
to suit the altered conditions, and where the ground is culti- 
vated the seed of the same season soon germinates, and a 
second crop comes up to worry the cultivator. It does not 
take the insidious little plant long to develop into wheel-shaped 
mats of all sizes, lying flat on the ground, with minute leaves 
only, and soon covering themselves with closely packed burs 
in great profusion. At this time the stems are wiry and tough, 
and only a very sharp hoe will cut either root or stem. But 
the seeds acquire germinating power so early that, unless eter- 
nal vigilance is exercised, a close mat of young plants will be 
found in spring where an apparently wretchedly depauperated 
specimen seemed hardly to maintain life the previous sum- 
mer. It appears as though the Bur Clover had found in Cali- 
fornia conditions more favorable to it than anywhere else in 
the world. 

The yellow Melilot also appears to find a most congenial 
home in all the richer soils where moisture is not too deficient. 
Thus it grows not only on the banks of brooks and ditches in 
the Coast ranges as well as in the great valley, but is also 
found on roadsides and in the cereal fields, completing its 
growth and fruiting, like the latter, in spring or early summer. 
Hence, when the cereals are cut for hay the Melilot goes in as 
a flavoring ingredient to an extent which renders the hay dis- 
tasteful to horses at least. Worse than this, it is harvested with 
Wheat, and if left even in the sheaf for any length of time so 
flavors the grain that the flour made therefrom has a distinct 
“gingerbread” flavor that is strenuously objected to by millers 
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. both here and in England, and has caused serious discounts 
upon many a cargo of wheat. Where this plant is mixed with 
the yrain it is very important that the reaping, threshing and 
winnowing operations should follow each other as quickly as 
possible; as in practice is done by the ‘combined harvester 
and thresher.” Even then, if any considerable amount of the 
seed is left with the grain, the “gingerbread” flavor will 
gradually communicate itself to the wheat grain and through 
it to the flour. 

The Sand Lupin is naturally at home on deep sandy soils, 
both in the Coast ranges and in the great valley of California. 
In these it extends its long, tough root-stocks in all directions, 
and sometimes forms a mat-work of roots that renders it diffi- 
cult-to keep the plow in the ground. As even short pieces of 
these root-stocks will sprout, this Lupin—one of the handsomest 
of its tribe—is a very unwelcome denizen and difficult to ex- 
tirpate. Its decumbent, assurgent stems form large, low 
bushes, brilliant with purple flowers, which will shade out every 
seedling within their reach. In heavier soils it is much more 
easily dealt with. 

The native Licorice shares with the Lupin, as with its Asiatic 
relative, the possession of long subterranean stems, of which 
even short pieces will sprout into independent plants. It is 
especially troublesome in the lighter alluvial soils, in which it 
finds sufficient moisture throughout the season, and which are 
its natural habitat. But it gathers fresh strength under culti- 
vation, and if not summarily dealt with when the land is first 
broken, will be much more difficult to eradicate after the frag- 
ments of its root-stocks have been farther disseminated by the 
plow. Fortunately, it is not as common in California as it is 
in some parts of Oregon and Washington, where it is known 
as ‘‘ Buffalo Brush,” and covers large areas almost exclusively. 
E. W. Hilgard. 


University of California. 


New or Little-known Plants. 
The Japanese Photinia. 


FIGURE of one form of this variable plant, cultivated 

in the Arnold Arboretum, was published in an early 
issue of GaRDEN AND Forest (i., 67, f. 12); the illustration 
on page 377 represents another inhabitant of the Arboretum 
which, although very distinct in several minor characters, 
is believed by those botanists who have had the best oppor- 
tunities to study the flora of eastern Asia to be only a form 
of the same plant, Photinia villosa, a species in which they 
include a number of plants very dissimilar in the shape of 
their leaves, in the character and amount of the pubescence 
which clothes them, and in the size of their fl@wers ; and 
which thus considered is widely distributed through Japan 
and China. 

The plant figured in this issue appears identical with one 
collected by Maximowicz, near Yokohama, during his 
second journey in Japan, his “ forma minor et parviflora ” 
of Photinia villosa (see ‘‘ Mél. Biol.,” ix., 176), the Cra/egus 
levis of Thunberg (‘‘Fl. Jap.,” 204). 

This smooth form of this Photinia was sent to the Arbore- 
tum in 1878 by the late Monsieur Lavallé from his Arbore- 
tum at Segrez, under the name of Peurthiga arguia, a very 
different plant, and a native of the warmer parts of the 
Himalaya. It forms a shrub here six or eight feet high, 
with slender graceful branches, covered with smooth pale 
gray bark. ‘The leaves are ovate, usually contracted at 
the apex into long slender points, finely and sharply ser- 
rate, slightly hairy, especially along the midribs on the 
lower surface and on the short petioles, or often at maturity 
quite glabrous; they are thin and membranaceous, two 
and a half to three inches long, an inch and a half broad, 
and turn bright red in the autumn some time before falling. 
The white Hawthorn-like flowers are produced in few-flow- 
ered, long-stalked, slightly pubescent corymbs, the pe- 
duncles and pedicels being covered with lenticels, which 
are conspicuous on the inflorescence of all the forms of this 
plant. ‘The flowers appear here about the 1st of June, and 
are followed late in the autumn by brilliant bright red ob- 
long fruit half an inch, or rather more, in length. This is 
produced in considerable profusion, four or five fruits 
sometimes ripening from a single corymb of flowers. 

As a garden-shrub the smooth Photinia is, perhaps, less 
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desirable than the stouter pubescent plant, which was 
figured in the first volume of GarpEN AnD Forest. It ap- 
pears to be of more southern origin, and the ends of the 
branches are sometimes killed back here in severe winters, 
The habit is less compact and handsome, and the foliage 
and flowers are smaller. It is more fruitful, however, and 
the fruit is more brilliant in color, as is the autumn foliage. 
Both plants are well worth cultivating, and should be much 
better known and more often seen in gardens than they 
are at present. C.S. S. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


Attamanna WIt.iamsit.—Messrs. B. S. Williams & Son, 
of Holloway, exhibited a plant in flower under this 
name, at the last meeting of the Horticultural Society, 
where it received a first-class certificate. In its shrubby 
habit it is not unlike A. ner#folia; indeed, it is said to 
be a hybrid of this species and A. Chelsoni, though 
this appears to be merely a surmise. A. cashartica, 
as known to botanists, is a very available species, and 
it includes all those Allamandas known in gardens as A. 
Chelsoni, A. Hendersoni, A. magnifica, etc. It varies in 
habit as well as in the size of its flowers, and I think it 
probable that A. Wilhamsii is merely a form of that species. 
Compared, however, with garden Allamandas, it is a dis- 
tinct gain. The stem and leaves are slightly tomentose, and 
the flowers, which are as large as those of A. cathartica, are 
slightly fragrant. The three well-known types of Alla- 
manda in cultivation are A. grandifiora, a really beautiful 
stove-flowering plant, smaller in leaf and less rambling in 
habit than the second, namely, A. catharfica and its forms. 
The third is A. neri#folia, which is a compact shrub, about 
two feet high, with flowers two inches across. To these 
we may now add the purple-flowered A. violacea, reintro- 
duced through Kew two years ago, and the new plant now 
under notice. 

Decruinium Zatit.—Flowering examples of this interest- 
ing species were exhibited this week by Messrs. Kelway & 
Son. Owing to what must have been an oversight, the 
committee of the Royal Horticultural Society awarded it 
only a botanical certificate, whereas, in its exceptional 
color, yellow, and in its good garden qualities generally, it 
fully merited a floral award. We are indebted to Dr. 
Aitchison, of the Afghan Delimitation Commission, for the 
discovery and introduction of this plant. It flowered at 
Kew for the first time in 1889, and was figured in the 
Botanical Magazine, where it was described as forming a 
great portion of the rolling downs of Badghis, where, when 
in blossom, it gave a wondrous golden hue to the pastures. 
Its flowers are borne in erect spikes ten inches long, and 
they are bright yellow. In the Kew Bulletin for May, 
1889, an account of the economic properties of the “ Per- 
sian Zalil” was published, from which it appears that the 
flowers are collected largely for exportation for dyeing silk 
and as a medicine. 

PORTLANDIA GRANDIFLORA.—This is one of some eight 
species of Portlandia, all natives of the West Indies or 
Mexico, and all large-flowered shrubs or trees. The genus 
is related to the North American Pinckneya pubens, which, 
by the way, is growing nicely in a greenhouse at Kew, as 
well as in several other English gardens. The Portlandia 
under notice is now in flower at Kew. It is an erect shrub, 
one and a half feet high, branched near the top with lanceo- 
late Laurel-like leaves and large, tubular, pure white flowers. 
In form and size the flowers are very similar to those of 
Lilium longiflorum. Although scarcely known in Europe 
yet, this Portlandia was introduced into cultivation here 
more than a century ago. It appears to be a favorite gar- 
den-shrub in some of the West Indian Islands. It is easily 
raised from seeds, and flowers when about five years old. 

Litium Grayi.—This pretty species is now nicely in 
flower for the first time at Kew. It is growing in a bed 
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of peat-soil, with Azalea amena for its companion. We 


which are small for a Lily, being barely two inches long 
attribute the exceptional success with Liliums generally at and almost campanulate. But what they lack in size is 
Kew to this plan of planting them among low-growing more than compensated for in color, the outside of the 
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Fig. 62.—Photinia villosa (smooth form).—See page 376. 


shrubs, such as Rhododendrons, Kalmias, Andromedas, 
etc. JZ. Grayi has stems about eighteen inches high, 
whorled lanceolate leaves, and solitary nodding flowers, 


segments being crimson, while inside they are rich orange- 
red, thickly blotched and spotted with maroon. A figure 
of the plant has been prepared for the Bofanical Maga- 
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sine. 
—Ep. | 

Primuta Poissont.—I have already noticed the flowering 
of this new Chinese Primrose at Kew, and only mention it 
again for the purpose of drawing attention to its excep- 
tional floriferousness. Unlike its ally, P. Japonica, the new 
one does not flower with a rush, but continues to push up 
spikes from lateral growths after the first central spike has 
passed. Thus at Kew plants of P. Poissoni have been in 
flower over two months, and are still gay with bloom. If 
this species only proves hardy it will be a most valuable 
plant for the rock-garden, and, even if unable to withstand 
our winters, it is, nevertheless, a first-rate plant for the 
conservatory. P. imperialis has the same flowering habit 
as P. Japonica. 

Sprrk#A Bumatpa, Knap Hitt Variety.—This was exhib- 
ited recently by Mr. A. Waterer, the Woking nurseryman, 
and was awarded a first-class certificate by the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. It differs from the type in having flow- 
ers of a pleasing shade of pink. Mr. Waterer says it is a 
most profuse flowering shrub, being covered with bloom 
just now in his nursery. The shrubby Spirezeas do not re- 
ceive the attention they deserve in England. It would be 
easy to name a dozen species which for habit and beauty 
of flowers would compare favorably with the very best of 
summer-flowering shrubs. Even in the poor sandy soil at 
Kew the Spirzeas are beautiful shrubs, and in rich soils they 
are much finer still. No plants are more easily accom- 
modated in the garden. 

New Peas.—The annual trials of new vegetables and 
flowers conducted at Chiswick under the superintendence 
of Mr. F. Barron are of value as affording some indication 
of the merits of the new things in the market. The Peas 
selected this year as being of first-rate quality are: Duke 
of Albany, Telephone, Chelsonian, Tall Green Marrows 
(Veitch); Extra Dwarf (Carter & Co.); Critic, Essential, 
Epicure, The Echo (Eckford); Alderman, The Marquis 
(Laxton); Early Green Marrow, Empress of India (Sutton 


& Sons); Ameer (Harrison & Sons). W. Watson, 
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Cultural Department. 
Stray Notes from the Arnold Arboretum.—V II. 


HRUBS which bear handsome and showy fruit in midsum- 
mer were briefly discussed in the last issue of these ram- 
bling notes. The subject is an interesting one to gardeners, 
and one full of promise to the student of the beautiful in 
plants. The list of shrubs which are noticeable at this time 
on this account is really a surprisingly long ‘one, and every 
week new beauties are discovered in the shrub-garden, in 
which handsome fruit is to be seen from now until the first of 
next April. The most showy plant here now, so far as the 

fruit is concerned, is the Wayfaring-tree. 

Why Wayfaring— 
What ancient claim 
Hast thou to that bright pleasant name? 

William Howitt asked long ago in the Book of the Seasons, 
and no one appears to have found a satisfactory answer. But 
never mind the English name; the plant is a Viburnum (nota 
_ difficult name, certainly, to remember), and its second name, 
from its old anti-Linnzan appellation, is Lantana. It isacom- 
mon road-side and wood-side shrub, or small tree, in Europe 
and western Asia, and has been an inhabitant of gardens as 
long as any shrub has been cultivated in modern Europe. It 
has rigid upright-growing branches, which form a mass of 
rather stiff outline. The flowers are small, creamy white, in 
dense cymes two or three inches across, and open here very 
early in the season before those of any other of the Vibur- 
nums, with the exception of our native Moose-wood (see 
GARDEN AND ForEST, vol. ii., p. 535). The flowers are not 
beautiful, although they make an interesting contrast with the 
developing leaves, which are covered, as are the shoots at that 
time of the year, with thick, white, mealy down, and which, 
late in the season, are large, sharply toothed, heart-shaped at 
the base, pale gray-green, and soft and downy. The fruit, 
which is dark blue-black when it ripens, passes, like that of a 
good many of the species of Viburnum, through a red stage, 
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and just now is the very brightest shade of coral-red imagina- 
ble, one side of each fruit being often pale and orange-colored. 
A compact cluster of this brilliantly colored fruit several 
inches across terminates every branch of a well-grown shrub, 
for the Wayfaring-tree is exceedingly free with its flowers: 
and the fruit-clusters contrast well with the dark foliage and 
produce a beautitul and striking effect not surpassed in showi- 
ness by many shrubs when in flower. A good effect can be 
produced by placing this Viburnum near a Cornus ¢ircinata, 
a plant which has already been alluded to in these notes. The 
fruit of the Cornus, which at maturity is of a dull white color, 
ripens just at the time when that of the Wayfaring-tree is most 
brilliant, and if the two plants are side by side, the fruit of the 
one sets off that of the other; and the beauty of the light 
green foliage of Cornus appears all the more beautiful as it 
comes in contrast with the dull dark shades of the large leaves 
of the Viburnum. This is mentioned merely as an illustration 
of the fact that plants to be grouped, in a way to bring out all 
the beauty they are capable of giving us, must be known thor- 
oughly, and that the planter or landscape-gardener, to de- 
serve the name of artist, must study his plants in all their 
aspects—that is, from one year's end to another, and year after 
year, until he knows just what each is capable of in a given 
position and in what manner each must be placed to produce 
certain effects at certain seasons of the year. But such thoughts 
as these must not make us forget our Viburnum, which re- 
minds us that another species, the Cranberry Bush, Viburnum 
Opulus, is very beautitul in midsummer, too. Late in the 
autumn the fruit of this plant, which it produces in abundance, 
is scarlet, remaining bright and comparatively fresh on the 
branches until early spring. Now it is a deep orange color, 
with one red cheek, and beautiful against the rich green foli- 
age. Something of this plant was said in the first number of 
these notes, but its claims cannot, perhaps, be set forth too 
often, and it is well to call attention to its midsummer aspect. 
It is a great plant, but how rarely one sees it in gardens, and 
yet how few shrubs there are which can boast of beautiful 
flowers, fruit which is handsome during nine months of every 
year, vigor and good habit, and a constitution upon which 
cold, at least the cold of inhabitable regions, makes no im- 
pression. 

Very handsome just now with its fruit-laden branches is a 
shrub of which we know very little in this country. This is 
the Cotoneaster vulgaris of Europe, a member of a large genus 
which has no representative in the flora of this country. It is 
an irregular-growing, rather sprawling, plant with rigid 
branches covered with dark reddish bark, small ovate leaves, 
rarely more than an inch long, coated on the under side, as 
are the young shoots, with dense white cottony down. The 
flowers are small, greenish white, and have no ornamental 
value or significance whatever. But they are followed by 
bright red apple-like fruit, which, individually, is not large, 
rarely more than a quarter of an inch across, but which is clus- 
tered along the whole length of the branches, which it covers 
from end to end, almost hiding the leaves, and making a great 
show. C. vulgaris is a very hardy and easily grown plant, but 
for some reason or other it appears to have escaped attention 
in this country ; in its native land, which is all the colder parts 
of eastern, central and southern Europe, and central and Rus- 
sian Asia, it usually, but not always, selects limestone soils: 
and it is so hardy and vigorous that it grows to the borders of 
the Arctic Circle and on mountain-sides to the very edge of 
glaciers. : 

The Cherry Plum, or Myrobalan, is a handsome object now. 
This is a small Plum-tree much cultivated in some European 
countries, with erect rigid branches, and conspicuous in 
spring from the fact that the flowers do not open until the 
leaves are about half-grown, an unusual thing among Plum- 
trees, and one which greatly increases the beauty of the Myro- 
balan at that season of the year. Indeed, it is one of the most 
charming of all fruit-trees in the spring, and it is the hand- 
somest, too, of the Plum-trees in fruit, which ripens here ear- 
lier than that of the other species. The fruit is globular, or 
nearly so, and hangs on long slender stems; it is orange on 
some trees, bright yellow, with a red cheek on others, and as 
the branches grow upright it hangs down in such a manner 
that it is not hidden under the leaves, and so makes a con- 
spicuous show in contrast with the foliage, which is dark and 
rich in color. The well-known purple-leaved Plum (Prunus 
Pissardi) is a variety of this tree, and is beautiful, too, at the 
flowering time from the contrast of the pure white flowers with 
the bright red color of the unfolding leaves. The fruit, how- 
ever, although individually very handsome, is identical in 
color with the leaves, and therefore is not distinguished ex- 
cept on close examination. The curculio does not appear to 
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attack the fruit of the Myrobalan here, and the trees are very 
productive. In Europe the fruit is much esteemed, especially 
in cooking and for compéts and preserves. 

%There are other plants in the collection which are hand- 
some this week from their showy fruit, and some which are 
interesting from their flowers, but the columns of GARDEN 
AND FOREST are not elastic, as the editor feels obliged to re- 
mind me once a week, and the time to bring these notes to a 


close has already elapsed. 
Arnold Arboretum, FPF 


High Culture and Tenderness. 


WRITER in the Weekly Tribune says: ‘Mr. H. M. Gree- 

ley remarked of Osage-orange, ‘Hardy under neglect; 
tender under high culture. This is true alike of all the fruit- 
trees and vines we cultivate.’” He then quotes the veteran 
pomologist, J. J. Thomas, as advising only a moderate growth 
say, for an Apple, Pear or Cherry, not less than eight to twelve 
inches of new terminal growth, and not much more. Excess 
either way is a sign of impending decay. 

All my early instructions in fruit-growing, received in Maine 
and Massachusetts, agreed with this formula; and when later, 
in Kentucky, I undertook to surround my garden-farm with an 
Osage-orange hedge I received the same caution. Later still, 
in northern Vermont, trying to establish an orchard where all 
the old settlers insisted that no tree-fruits other than the Sibe- 
rian Crabs and the native red Plums would survive the hard 
winters, I tried, but in vain, by following this tradition, to suc- 
ceed with the hardiest known varieties. 

But when, after much discouraging failure, I got hold of the 
Russian Apples, behold a joyful change! Vermont's winters 
(with forty degrees below zero no unfrequent experience on 
Lake Memphremagog) had no power to harm them. In the 
beginning my land was not very rich; but as I kept on im- 
proving it our young orchards of Russian varieties persisted 
‘in far outgrowing these standard rules, and I feared the con- 
sequences threatened under them. Fora while I cut back, 
though with a new growth yearly of three or four feet I hardly 
had the courage to retrench it to the extent of the rule. I tried 
summer pinching; but this resulted in a brushy growth of 
smail branches, which would not do at all. 

Seeing no evil resulting where the luxuriant new wood was 
suffered to remain, I abandoned the practice of cutting back, 
and limited my pruning to the removal of ill-placed shoots. I 
have continued this practice now for twenty years; and as I 
received from year to year various new Russian varieties 
I have followed it without variation, not only with Apples, but 
with the Plums, Cherries and Pears of the Budd-Gibb importa- 
tions, and in every case where the variety has proved a true 
iron-clad, with unvarying success. 

Frequently of late | have been honored by visits from emi- 
nent fruit-growers from different sections of the continent ; 
but I need here perhaps only refer to the remarks upon the 
thriftof my orchards appearing in the notes of Mr. Van Deman 
in the last report of the Secretary of Agriculture. Some of 
these visitors have shaken their heads warningly at the free 
growth allowed, especially with the Russian Pears, one variety 
of which, Bessemianka, has never made less than three feet 
growth of its leading shoots, yet not one has suffered the loss 
of a bud from successive winters exceeding in severity any 
previous ones in my experience here. 

Some of my expert visitors have assured me that I would 
never get any fruit on these Pear-trees unless I root-pruned 
them, or otherwise arrested their strong growth. ButI had not 
found such a resort to be necessary with the Russian Apples, 
nearly all of which, nevertheless, proved early bearers. After 
six years of such vigorous existence, with a present height of 
twenty feet, several of my Bessemianka-trees (after blooming 
fruitlessly the two preceding years) are now carrying quite a 
respectable crop ; and though the curculios, in this plumless 
year, have defaced the young fruit, I am in good hope that I 
shall eat my first Russian pear before winter. 

Now, what is the lesson to be learned? I think it is that the 
dictum of moderate growth holds good mainly where the trees 
in question are not quite hardy. Where the growth of the 
shoots, however free, becomes early determinate by the ma- 
turity of all their buds, their luxuriance does not indicate a 
likelihood of “impending decay” in the orchard or in the 
forest. Take the Osage-orange, which in Texas is a large 
tree, as an illustration. In the Ohio Valley it is far from “‘ iron- 
clad”—being often badly killed back in winter where its 
growth is vigorous. About Louisville I have never seen it 
become a tree of much size, even when grown singly. It is 
there much the same as with the slightly tender fruit-trees in 
our northern orchards. In the light of my experience I would 
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never cut back, or restrain by economy of manure, the growth 
of any fruit or forest-tree that, so treated, survives the hardest 
winters entirely uninjured. And Iam inclined to add, that I 
would never, or hardly ever, plant any other sorts—certainly 


not in the ‘cold north.” ; 
Newport, Vt. T. H. Hoskins. 


Crowded: Shrubberies. 


Digpe ngs lantations and shrubberies are far too common, 

where private grounds are laid out and planted, either by 
landscape-gardeners or by nurserymen, or by both. What they 
have to study is, how best to create an immediate effect, at 
the same time arranging the trees and shrubs, deciduous and 
evergreen, so that the best of everything should ultimately be 
left in sole possession. The latter being distributed with due 
regard to their habit of growth, all intervening spaces are filled 
in with what may be termed supernumeraries as distinguished 
from those permanently planted. In many cases, or where 
carte blanche is given to the planters, comparatively thick 
planting is practiced, the shrubberies having a well-filled ap- 
pearance at the outset, and the ground being trenched and 
otherwise well prepared, the growth of the majority of trees 
and shrubs is rapid. Before, however, the commoner and 
more vigorous occupants of these newly formed shrubberies 
overrun, impoverish, and literally spoil the choicer and more 
delicate subjects, the thinning out ought to commence, leav- 
ing only those originally intended to be permanent. In how 
many instances is this judicious thinning carried out? Chaos 
is the word that really describes the state of these neglected 
plantations. The more robust subjects do certainly manage 
to hold their own, but even these would have been far more 
handsome and valuable had they not been obliged to struggle 
for the supremacy. ; 

There are two ways of getting over this difficulty of thinning 
out plantations and shrubberies: one, wholesale transplanta- 
tion, entailing a considerable amount of labor, and often 
shirked accordingly ; and the other the destruction of, in the 
shape of cutting down or rooting out, much that might well 
have been saved. If the thinning out was taken in hand be- 
fore the trees and shrubs had overrun each other, those not 
required for their present position could be safely transplanted 
elsewhere, much other effective planting up being done largely 
with the aid of these thinnings. Forest-trees should be con- 
fined to the park or anywhere else well away from shrubbery, 
flower-garden and kitchen-garden. 

Nor would I tolerate the presence of the heavy Scotch Firs 
and several others of the more dense Pinés anywhere near 
dwelling-houses and shrubberies, where they soon overshadow 
everything else. Either isolate them or else cut them out. 
This rule may not be so strictly enforced in the case of various 
other conifers, but the majority of these even are out of place 
in mixed shrubberies, being far more effective well clear of 
everything else in a pinetum or on the turf. Whether only 
common Firs or choicer species of conifer are used, and 
whether planted in groups or in long belts, at the outskirts of 
parks, the same rule holds good as to the necessity for timely 
thinning out, all the trees being kept well clear of each other, 
and thus allowed to develop in a natural manner. 

Forest-trees and conifers are not the only subjects re- 
quiring thinning out. Other strong-growing deciduous trees 
and shrubs should be restrained, for if allowed to extend as 
much as they will, the coarse, hungry-rooted kinds completely 
overrun the borders and monopolize more than their share of 
head-room. Many of them ought either to be transplanted 
elsewhere or rooted out, and the least that can be done is to 
cut them well back, so as to give more valuable shrubs all 
the room and daylight they require. 

If fewer shrubs were planted in the first instance, far more 
pleasure would, in many instances, be derived from the 
shrubberies. In this case it would be possible and commend- 
able to intersperse Hollyhocks, Foxgloves, Delphiniums, Sun- 
flowers, masses of Sweet Peas, Lilies, perennial Asters, 
and many other flowering bulbous-rooted plants, perennials 
and annuals, among the shrubs, and there would then be 
something in the flowering line to admire, and, it may be, to 
cut from, all the year round.— Zhe Fie/d (London), 


Raspberries in 1891. 


HE first red Raspberry to ripen is Thompson's Early. It is 
a fairly good berry, but I get nothing of marked value 


fromit. In size it about equals good wild berries or Marlboro 
when not grown in hills. Close after comes one of my own 
seedlings, a cross of Philadelphia and Cuthbert, a large dark 
red berry, growing like Philadelphia but much larger. It not 
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only bears early, but holds on late. The berry carries well, 
and promises to be valuable. Then comes Marlboro, a good 
berry if grown in hills or very thin rows and cultivated, but it 
easily runs wild. With Marlboro comes a second seedling, with 
stout canes, growing late ; it has a large, round, bright scarlet 
berry. Like the first, this is from a batch of seedlings of Phila- 
delphia and Cuthbert parentage. This berry carries finely, and 
is handsome. Turner and Philadelphia 
come quickly after these, and Turner is 
grand if grown very thin and highly culti- 
vated. The chief trouble is it runs thick 
and wild and fruitless if it has a chance. 

Hansell and Crimson Cluster are worth- 
less with me. They bear a little in the 
fall, but it is not a crop to desire. They 
are practically weeds. Lost Rubies lin- 
gers about my vineyard, but is not a berry 
of value. Its real name is in doubt. 

Franconia, among yellows, ripens with 
Turner, but is very soft, and decays 
quickly. Golden Queen is a fine, berry, 
ripening immediately after Marlboro and 
before Cuthbert—that is, Golden Queen 
averages a few days ahead of its brother 
or its parent. I do not believe it is a 
sport of Cuthbert, but a seedling of it, 
such a chance as appears in our fields 
occasionally. It is a grand berry when 
there is a market for yellow sorts. 
But this must be borne in mind, that 
it neither carries as well as Cuthbert 
nor is it as good a keeper. I always pick 
mine at night for next morning’s delivery, 
or, if possible, on the morning of delivery. 
Cuthbert is the standard for general 
market purposes, and a really ideal fruit. 
It will do well on the same ground for ten 
years or more. It is important that the 
old canes should be cut close when cut 
out in October; but it does not injure the 
Cuthbert to stand close in rows. Mine 
have for eight years grown in rows only 
four feet apart. 

1 prefer taller plants than those usually 
grown—that is, six feet in preference to 
four. To be sure, the main crop is high, 
but the advantages are that the ground is 
shaded, and in dry weather is kept moist. 
There is also much advantage to pickers, 
aS a grown person can stand erect most 
of the time, and be fairly well shaded at 
that. [haveexperimented with still higher 
clipping, but have decided that six feet is 
about right. The canes are all tied toa 
wire running from post to post about 
four feet from the ground. The posts 
need not be closer than twenty-five feet. 
Tie four or five canes together below or 
above the wire—not to or around the 
wire. I cut out old canes, and tie new 
ones in October. The old canes may lie 
for mulch through winter. In the spring 
they are raked up and burned, and the 
rows are cultivated and hoed twice. After 
which plants are left until the crop is 
gathered, 

Schaffer’s Colossal is a marvelous fruit, 
with only one fault, that of color. If scar- 
let it would hardly be open to any crit- 
icism, but it isa purple. The canes always 
die back somewhat in winter, but the 
crop comes on most abundant and with- 
out fail. This variety yields five baskets 
to three of Cuthbert and two of Philadel- 
phia.. The Rochelle is also purple, and a 
fine cropper, but not large, and has 
rusted with me. This year it is excellent. 

Of black Raspberries I place Palmer 
and Souhegan ahead on the hardy list, but Gregg would stand 
foremost if hardy. I have at least a duzen seedlings that are 
equals to the choice sorts, and I am in hopes to secure from 
them a hardy Gregg. Wherever a black Raspberry comes upit 
is allowed to grow until it shows its quality. Birds sow them very 
freely, Black Caps cannot be grown for profit unless in connec- 
tion with an apparatus for drying. 


Clinton, N. Y. E. P. Powell. 
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The Water Garden. 


SAGITTARIA MONTEVIDENSIS.—The flowers of this variety 
are usually described as having a red blotch at the base of the 
petals, and probably this is the habitual coloring. Itseems, how- 
ever, that the flowers are variable, one of my seedlings pro- 
ducing flowers with no trace of red, but with a lemon-yellow 


Fig. 63.—Abies lasiocarpa and Tsuga Pattoniana on Mount Ranier, Washington.—See page 382. 


shading at the base of the petals. This Arrowhead is the tall- 
est member of the family, and is very useful where a tropical 
effect is desired in the water garden. The leaves are scarcely 
larger than those of a well-grown specimen of our native va- 
riety, but they are borne on tapering stalks some four or five 
feet high and some three inches in diameter at the base. The 
flowering scapes are also massive, and even longer than the 
leaf-stalks. The flowers, which are freely produced, are two 
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inches in diameter, pure white, blotched at the base, and quite 
fugacious. The female flowers are borne on the lower 
art of the scape and are larger than the male ones, which oc- 
cupy the upper portion. S. Montevidensis was the first of the 
family to flower, possibly, however, because, being a tender 
species, it had been kept in warmth and had some start of the 
other varieties, whose tubers, though probably hardy, were 
wintered in a cool cellar. Plants of this variety are readily 
grown from seed, and they will flower the first season if sown 
early. It is necessary for their germination that the seed-pans 
be kept in strong heat, and soil slightly covered with water. 
Arrowheads usually make numerous tubers and increase 
rapidly. 

MYRIOPHYLLUM HETEROPHYLLUM (Water Milfoil) is a plant 
usually grown in aquariums, but it proves very satisfactory and 
free-growing in the water garden. The leaves are very small, 
finely cut, and arranged in whorls on long creeping stalks. A 
mass of this plant is very attractive and distinct. It proves 
hardy in this locality. 

APONOGETON DISTACHYON.—The fragrant peculiar bracts of 

this plant haveacertain attraction, and the plantis a good grower, 
but the brown tips of the anthers are unpleasantly suggestive 
of aphides, and aphides are one of the minor afflictions of 
water plants. Amateurs are not inclined to dwell much on 
the subject of drawbacks to the culture of favorite plants, but 
a full discussion of all such points is-sometimes of more im- 
portance to a beginner than glowing accounts of perfect cul- 
ture with drawbacks unnoticed. The aphides which affect 
aquatic plants are as black as the flies so well known to the 
Chrysanthemum grower. During the present abnormally dry 
season they have been unusually abundant. Fortunately, if 
looked to in time, they do very little injury. Various concoc- 
tions are recommended for their suppression, but the most 
simple and usually effective plan to get rid of them is to 
wash them into the water by spray from a hose or syringe, 
when the fish and frogs soon dispose of them. Fish and 
rogs are, of course, a necessity to the garden. Gold-fish 
may be classed among “reliably hardy” subjects ; my stock 
was frozen solidly in the ice last winter and thawed out 
as lively as ever. Even in my small tank these fish multiply, 
and the small fry just now are very numerous. 

Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard. 


Orchid Notes. 


ANGULOA RUCKERI.—This South American species was 
introduced about 1845, and it is one of the best in the genus. 
The smooth, dark green pseudo-bulbs are oblong-ovate, from 
four to six inches high, bearing at the apex three or four 
plaited, pale green leaves of light texture, eighteen to twenty- 
four inches long by five or six inches broad at their widest 
part. The stout scapes, more than half the length of the 
leaves, proceed from the base of the previous year’s pseudo- 
bulbs, and are well furnished with conspicuous green sheaths. 
Each scape carries a single flower, which bears some resem- 
blance to a slightly compressed tulip, the longest diameter 
measuring two inches, the shortest half an inch less. The 
parts are all of thick, fleshy substance; sepals and petals oval, 
dull orange-yellow, with a profusion of crimson spots on the 
inner surface; lip trilobed, deep-crimson; column white, 
with occasional streaks of yellow and numerous rose-colored 
spots. The plant has a bold, striking aspect, and blooms regu- 
larly and freely in June and July, the flowers lasting several 
weeks. It thrives best at the cool end of an intermediate house, 
in a well-drained pot containing coarse peat-fibre which is cov- 
ered with sphagnum. Repot early in spring, keeping the 
pseudo-bulbs an inch or two above the rim of the pot. This 
plant should never be allowed to become quite dry at the 
roots, and it requires a free supply of water during the season 
of growth. 

BRASSIA VERRUCOSA.—It has been said that the Brassias are 
not worth growing.- This may be true of some of the species, 


but it is certainly too sweeping with 2. verrucosa and its fine. 


variety, B. verrucosa grandifiora, in view. The species is an 
elegant plant, introduced from Mexico in 1838. The com- 
pressed, ovate, channeled pseudo-bulbs are from two to three 
inches high, bearing two dark green, strap-shaped leaves, 
from nine to eighteen inches long, at the top, and two shorter 
ones at the base. The raceme, springing from the base, at- 
tains a length of two feet, and bears ten to twenty flowers, 
distichously arranged on the upper two-thirds of its length. 
Sepals about three inches long, tapering to a point, greenish 
white, with purplish spots; petals half the length of sepals, 
and of similar form and color; lip shorter than petals, spread- 
ing into a cordate tip, white, with numerous warty excres- 
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cences of greenish color. The plant is of free growth, flowering 
profusely in June and July. It should be grown in pots or 
pans in an intermediate temperature, using ample drainage 
with fibrous peat and sphagnum. It should be potted imme- 
diately after the flowering season, and watered copiousl 
during growth, with a slightly restricted supply afterward. 
The variety resembles the species, but, as its name implies, 
has larger flowers, and is of a more vigorous character gen- 
erally. Both plants will be found useful where it is difficult to 
command a high range of temperature, and, for Orchids, the 
require but a small amount of attention when once established. 
SACCOLABIUM CURVIFOLIUM.—This is a charming little East 
Indian species, seldom exceeding nine inches in height. The 
pale green, two-ranked, linear leaves are about six inches long 
and beautifully arched. The flowers are borne in neatly 
arranged erect racemes, which equal the leaves in length ; 
they are of a showy reddish cotor, with reddish purple column 
and short yellow spur. It usually blooms early in June, and 
the flowers are freely produced and retain their vivid hue for 
quite along time. Altogether it is a fascinating little plant, 
and one which well deserves a place in every garden. It re- 
quires a high stove temperature and abundant moisture when 
in active growth, but a lower degree of heat and less water 
when at rest. A well-drained basket and a little peat, the 
whole covered with clean sphagnum, are the best materials 
for the roots. There is a variety of this plant, S. curvifolium 
luteum, which occasionally finds its way to those gardens in 
which Orchids are the most conspicuous feature. It is rarely 
offered for sale, however, and differs from the species in the 


attractive yellow color of the flowers. 
Botanical Gardens, Cambridge, Mass. M. Barker. 





Lindera sericea.—Many plants of the Laurel family are known 
for the strong odors which are intensified in their essential 
oils, and Lindera sericea, which is a member of this family, 
has this characteristic. The plant has long been known to the 
Japanese for its aromatic properties. The wood has been 
largely used for tooth-picks, which are known to preserve 
their odor for a longtime. The plant is a deciduous shrub, 
chiefly found among the mountains south-east of Tokio, in 
the provinces of Idzu and Sagami. The bark, which is 
brownish black when old, is the most odcrous part of the 
wood. The cheerful tender green of its leaves makes it worthy 
of cultivation in any garden, although the panicle of flowers, 
which is produced in early summer, is quite insignificant. 
When the plant is pruned the fragrance emitted can be ob- 
served at a considerable distance. Three kinds of essence 
have been prepared from this plant by a friend of mine, Mr. 
Takatori ; they range in color from light orange to pale green, 
a diversity due to the varying purity of the oil. It has a spicy 
and burning taste, and an aromatic odor which, to me, re- 
sembles the oil of turpentine and cinnamon. No doubt, this 
oil would have a high commercial value for use in perfumery 
and in soap. It is already so used to some extent in Japan. 

College of Agriculture, Komaba, H. Yoshida, 

Tokio, Japan. 

[The letter from Professor Yoshida contained some 
leaves of the Lindera and a small fragment of Japanese 
paper which had been moistened with the oil. Notwith- 
standing its long journey, the odor from the paper was 
still pungent, and suggested the peculiar fragrance of our 
native Spice-bush, Lindera Benzoin.—Ep. | 


The Forest. 


Some Points in Practical Forestry. 


N an interesting review, by Dr. Brandis, of Dr. Schlich’s 
**Manual of Forestry,” published in a recent number 

of Nature, attention is called to the fact that this book was 
prepared by the author primarily for the use of the students 
at the Cooper’s Hill Forest School in England. ‘That school 
was established seven years ago, in connection with the 


Royal Indian Engineering College, in order to give the’ 


needed professional training to young Englishmen who 
desired to enter the Indian Forest Department. When the 
first volume of this handbook appeared some persons, who 
took a deep interest in the progress of forestry in the British 
Indian Empire, were surprised that it did not deal with 
Indian trees, but that its teachings were illustrated by the 
Oak, the Beech, the Scotch Pine and other trees of Europe, 
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and the book was, therefore, pronounced by them a failure. 
But the principles of silviculture are the same everywhere, 
and the application of these principles to the treatment of 
different woods in different parts of the globe will lead to 
the adoption of similar methods; and, therefore, accord- 
ing to Dr. Brandis, the author of the manual was right in 
selecting the timber irees of Europe to illustrate these 
principles and the practice based upon them, because these 
trees are at hand for example, and’ because the systematic 
treatment of European forests is of long standing, and has 
endured the test of experience, while the methodical care 
of Indian forests is not more than thirty-five years old. 
As an interesting example of the way in which similar 
practices have developed in the rearing and tending of 
woods in Europe and in India we quote the following 
parallel from Dr. Brandis’ review : 


In a loop of the Main River, in Lower Franconia, east of 
Aschaffenburg, rises an extensive mountainous country, 
clothed with almost unbroken forest of singular beauty and 
of enormous value. It is the Spessart, in old times known as 
the home and haunt of great highway robbers, but also known 
from time immemorial as the home of the best Oak timber in 
Germany. The red sandstone of the Trias, which everywhere 
is the underlying rock in this extensive forest-country, makes 
a light sandy loam, which, where deep, is capable of produc- 
ing tall, cylindrical, well-shaped stems. Having grown up, 
while young, in a densely crowded wood, the Oak here has 
cleared itself of side branches at an early age. Hence these 
clean straight stems which, in the case of Spruce, Silver Fir 
and other forest-trees, may justly be said to be the rule, but 
which the Oak does not produce, save under these and simi- 
larly favorable circumstances. The species here is Quercus 
sessiliflora; this species does not form pure. forests, but is 
always found mixed with other trees, the Hornbeam, the 
Beech, and on the lower slopes of the western Schwarzwald, 
the Silver Fir. In the Spessart, the Beech is associated with 
the Oak in the same manner as the Bamboo is the chief asso- 
ciate of the Teak-tree in Burma. 

The principles which guide the forester in the proper treat- 
ment of his woods are the same in India as in Europe. In the 
Teak-forests of Burma the Bamboo has a position similar to 
that of the Beech in the Oak-forests of the Spessart. Oak and 
Teak are both trees with comparatively light foliage. Pure 
woods of these species, while young, are sufficiently dense to 
shade the ground, whereas at an advanced age the wood gets 
thin, the canopy light, and the result is that grass and weeds 
appear, and that by the action of sun and wind the soil hardens 
and is less fertile than the loose porous soil, which is shaded 
by dense masses of foliage. Hence the advantage of asso- 
ciates, which, like the Beech in Europe and the Bamboo in 
Burma, shade the ground with their dense foliage, and enrich 
it by the abundant fall of their leaves. But it is not only the 
condition of the ground which is improved by these useful 
associates. Teak and Oak have this specialty also incommon, 
that, when growing up alone, their stems, instead of running 
up into clean cylindrical boles, are apt to throw out side 
branches, which greatly impair the market value of the log. 
But when growing up in dense masses with their natural asso- 
ciates, these latter, crowding in as they do on all sides around 
the Oak in the Spessart and the Teak in Burma, prevent the 
development of side branches, and thus produce clean and 
regularly shaped stems. 


In these and many other ways are the associates of the Teak 
and of the Oak useful friends, so to speak. Under certain 
circumstances, however, and at certain periods of their life, 
they are dangerous enemies to their more valuable compan- 
ions. On the sandstone of the Spessart, and elsewhere, the 
Beech, as a rule, has a more vigorous growth than the Oak ; 
it gets the upper ‘hand, and, unless it is cut back or thinned 
out in time, the Oak, if both are growing up in an even mix- 
ture, has no chance. The Bamboo is even more formidable 
as an enemy of the young Teak-tree. Though the Teak may 
have had a long start, if a crop of Bamboos—either the shoots 
of old rhizomes, or, perhaps, the result of general seeding of 
the old Bamboo-forest, cleared away to make room for the 
Teak—springs up among it, the Teak is doomed. As soon 
as the rhizomes of the Bamboo have acquired sufficient 
strength they produce, within a few weeks, during the rains, 
such a profusion of full-sized shoots, say twenty to thirty feet 
high, that the young Teak-trees among them are throttled and 
extinguished. 

The similarity in the relations of Teak and Bamboo in 
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Burma, and of Oak and Beech in the Spessart, has led 
foresters in both countries to devise similar arrangements 
for the regeneration of these forests. In the Spessart, when 
the old timber in a compartment of the forest is cut, the best 
places for the growth of the Oak are selected, and the Oak, 
which here sells at the rate of from two shillings to three 
shillings a cubic foot for sound and well-shaped pieces, is 
sown on soil most suitable for its development; while the 
Beech, the timber of which only fetches about one-fifth of 
that amount, is allowed to reproduce naturally from self-sown 
seedlings over the rest of the area. Among the Oak alsoa 
certain but small proportion of Beech springs up, and even 
where pure Oak woods may be the result of these proceed- 
ings, it will not be difficult, when they are sufficiently advanced, 
to introduce such a proportion of Beech as will secure their 
satisfactory development. In the same way in Burma, selected 
areas are cleared for the growth of Teak in the original forest, 
the clearance being effected, and the Teak planted, with the 
aid of that rude mode of shifting cultivation, known as the 
Toungya system. 


Correspondence. 


Conifers on Mount Ranier. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I send you a view of a group of trees on the south side 
of Mount Ranier (see page 380). The tallest is a fine specimen 
of the Mountain Hemlock, 7suga Pattoniana, and the trees 
which surround it are Adies lasiocarpa (subalpina). A few 
notes on this last, as it appears on Mount Ranier, may be 
interesting. 

Abies lasiocarpa occurs on Mount Ranier at altitudes vary- 
ing from 5,000 up to nearly 8,000 feet. At 5,000 feet it parts 
company with its two near relatives, Adies nobilis and Abies 
amabilis; and from this‘elevation up it is invariably accom- 
panied by the Mountaifi Hemlock, and less frequently by the 
Nootka Cypress, Chamecyparis Nutkaensis. At 6,000 feet 
Abies lasiocarpa is in all its glory; at 7,000 feet and over it 
spreads on the ground in great mats still accompanied by 
Tsuga Pattoniana, and occasionally by Pinus albicaulis. Only - 
one conifer, the little alpine Juniper, grows at higher eleva- 
tions than A. /asiocarpa on Mount Ranier. 

The illustration represents a small grove at 6,000 feet alti- 
tude. These groves occupy only the drier ridges, and fre- 
quently are very symmetrical in outline. Nothing in the for- 
ests of Washington can equal them in beauty, and one never 
tires of admiring the vivid light green color of Adies lasio- 
carpa, which is made still more beautiful by contrast with the 
sombre hues of the Mountain Hemlock. The interior branches 
of these groves are literally festooned with lichens, and this, 
together with their pitchiness, renders these trees exceedingly 
inflammable. 

Several Pine-groves on Mount Ranier have been destroyed 
by fire, and, to any lover of trees, their tall dead trunks make 
a mute, although forcible, appeal for greater care. 

Seattle, Washington. Charles V. Piper. 


[Our correspondent’s discovery of Abies nobilis on Mount 
Ranier extends the northern range of this species, not 
known before north of the Columbia River, very consider- 
ably ; and his observations show that on this mountain as 
large a number of coniferous trees of the north-west are 
aggregated as in any other one locality. Very possibly 
there is no other mountain on which the four north-west- 
ern Firs—A. amabilis, A. nobilis, A. lasiocarpa and A. grandis 
—are growing.—Eb. } 


The Destruction of California Wild Flowers. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The extensive floral decorations which area general fea- 
ture of private and public entertainments in San Francisco were 
formerly committed to florists. More recently professional 
decorators are employed, who draw as much as possible on the 
wild plants of the California forests and cafions, instead of 
buying garden-grown blossoms. Many of the great cafions 
and mountain-slopes, wooded with Oaks, Madrones, Pines and 
a great variety of smaller growth, are within a few hours’ jour- 
ney from San Francisco. The professional decorator can 
easily hire men for two dollars a day and car fare, who will 
bring back immense loads of Ferns, wild Violets, Rhododen- 
dron-branches, and whatever has happened to strike the fancy 
of the hour. Properly worked up, with perhaps a small ex- 
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penditure for cultivated flowers, this wealth of greenery and 
woodland bloom in the the hands of skillful decorators is very 
charming. : 

On the Oakland ferry-boat, a few days ago, I first noticed 
one of the sad results of the fashion for decorating with wild 
flowers. There were large baskets full of False Solomon’s 
Seal (Smilacina amplexicaulis) that gives so much beauty to 
many a ravine of the Coast range. The plants had been up- 
rooted in every instance. I began to investigate, and soon 
discovered that few, except coarse and common plants, are 
left in the cafions near the bay, and the Ferns have disap- 
peared from places within three or four hours’ travel. In 
many counties public sentiment is becoming ready for a law 
that shall adequately protect certain wild plants of California. 

In the case of Smilacina amplexicaulis all that is needed to 
preserve it is reasonable care in cutting. Like the allied spe- 
cies, S. sessifolia, it grows from a hardy and stout root-stock. 
If this is undisturbed and a few leaves left, the plant will thrive 
for years and furnish large quantities of its graceful foliage. 
Among the Ferns that are disappearing from our cafions are 
Adiantum emarginatum and A. pedatum, Pellea andromede- 
folia and P. Ornithopus, and Gymnogramme triangularis. 
‘Even the Woodwardia (W. radicans), which was once so abun- 
dant, is in danger of extinction in many districts of the state. 
The coarse bracken Fern, Pteris aguilina, forms dense thickets 
acres in extent in the northern counties of Humboldt, Klamath 
and Siskiyou, and is a troublesome weed in garden and field. 
But no other Fern appears safe, and such delicate species as 
Cheilanthes Californica, the Aspleniums, and others that have 
always been rare, are threatened with extermination. 

The careless ravages of picnic parties and tourists have dis- 
turbed thoughtful people, but it is only the showy annuals and 
such —_— as readily recover which are gathered by this class. 
Eschscholtzias and Larkspurs are nearly as numerous in the 
Marin County pastures this summer as they were twenty years 
ago. Berkeley cafions are still brilliant with flowers, and there 
are miles of rose-hued wild Currants along Strawberry Creek. 
But the Trilliums, that used to grow by thousands in shady 
places under the Oaks, are becoming scarce. All the finer 
bulbous-rooted plants are fast disappearing, not so much 
because a few careless young people wander into the woods, 
but because of the ravages of the hired men of the professional 
decorator. 

Private ownership of land has not prevented the gathering 
of wild plants, because California is full of large ranches, and 
many of its wilder cafions—the sheltered haunts that the shy 
wild plants love best—are so unfit for cultivation that they 
remain unfenced and unprotected. Thousands of pounds of 
“ green stuff,” as the vandals call their spoils, may be gathered 
and carried off without hindrance. I know of perhaps half a 
dozen small cafions that are fenced and well guarded during 
the season, and in one or two cases there is even some re- 
planting and wild-gardening done. For the most part the 
land-owners have not awakened to the situation. When they 
do, the native plants will receive, at least, as much care and 
protection as do the quail and other game. Signs like these 
will then perhaps be seen scattered along our ravines: ‘‘ Use 
scissors on Ferns and other small plants”; ‘Do not break or 
trample”; ‘‘ Leave some flowers of annuals for seed.” 

A story was recently told to me by a lady who had just re- 
turned from camping in the Yosemite Valley. A friendly 
guide, when asked about the Ferns of the region, answered 
that he would have to know her a long time before he would 
be willing to tell her about the kinds in the valley, and con- 
tinued: “I know you don’t mean any harm, but there was a 
young woman here from the Bay—a great botanist—and I told 
her of a Fern that only grew in two places, so far as I knew, in 
the whole region. Then she was wild to see it. I told her 
she might have some leaves to press in her brown-paper books, 
but warned her not to pull up any. ‘Don’t you s’pose I know 
better than to spoil your Fern-garden?’ replied the college 
girl. So I showed her where the stuff grew—one place, where 
the most of it was, under some dry brush I had put there—and 
I made her promise again not to teli any one, and not to pull 
itup. I said to her, ‘I guess there ain’t but two clumps of it 
in the Yosemite, and my idea is it ought tostay here. It would 
be a kind of murder to drive it out." Then she looked real 
pretty, and said she entirely agreed with me. It might be a 
new species, she remarked, and it might be named after me 
if I would let it be taken away, but then I was exactly right, 
and it belonged right here. 

‘Two or three weeks after that her camp broke up, and she 
went up the valley and dug up every root of the Fern that she 
could find. Fact. I saw her doing it. When I went down to 
camp to tell them good-by, that cussed little hypocrite sidled 
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up and begged me to take good care of the Ferns—specially 
of that new kind! No, mum, I'll show you everything in the 
line of plants, from the Merced River to the top of El Capitan, 
except one little bunch of Fern—all that was lett by that young 


f he Bay.” 
“Nice, Col ne Charles Howard Shinn. 


Recent Publications. 


The Cauliflower. By A: A, Crozier. 
ing Co., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

In most gardens of the United States the Cauliflower is con- 
sidered an uncertain vegetable. This is due to the fact that 
American gardeners are not well acquainted with the methods 
of cultivation suited to our climate and with the best modern 
varieties of the plant; and yet such varieties can, as a rule, be 
grown with success wherever the soil and climate is particu- 
larly suited to the Cabbage. The fall crop is to be relied upon 
mainly here, for it will be waste of effort to grow Cauliflowers 
when they head in the heat of our summers, and, although 
the time may come when we can have Cauliflower and Broc- 
coli here as they do in England the year round, as yet it is 
only under the most favorable circumstances that it pays to do 
much even with a spring crop of these plants. 

Mr, Crozier has prepared a manual which he has endeav- 
ored to adapt to the different conditions found within the 
limits of the United States. He has laid down rules for culti- 
vation, but he has explained how they must be adjusted to suit 
the different localities. The directions are minute, but, at the 
same time, the grower is cautioned against following them 
implicitly, and he is advised to.make personal experiments 
after he has gained some general information, so that he can 
determine for himself the details of the cultural methods re- 
quired by his soil and exposure, The book opens with a brief 
chapter on the Origin and History of the Cauliflower, and this 
is followed by a sketch of the Cauliflower industry both in 
Europe and the United States. Under the head of the ‘“‘ Man- 
agement of the Crop” will be found the most important in- 
formation for cultivators relating to soil, fertilizers, transplant- 
ing, cultivating, harvesting and marketing, and the chapter 
entitled ‘Cauliflower Regions” gives the records of experi- 
ence from growers on the upper Atlantic coast, the lake re- 
gion, the prairie region, the south, and on the Pacific coast, 
all of which will be found of special interest for each locality. 
The chapter on Varieties is very complete, and the sections 
devoted to the insect and fungal enemies of the plant con- 
tains the most recent information as to approved methods of 
fighting all these pests. 

Altogether, Mr. Crozier has furnished an excellent handbook 
on the subject, and one which will prove of great help to any 
one who is beginning to cultivate the Cauliflower for market 
purposes, and Professor Goff, of the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station, is quoted as saying, ‘‘I incline to think that there is a 
fortune in store for the energetic young man who finds a 
favgrable locality for growing this vegetable near any one of 
our large cities, and who will makea specialty of the work.” It 
may be well to add a recapitulation of the points which are 
important in Cauliflower culture, according to Mr. Crozier: 
(1) The best localities for Cauliflower are those where the 
climate is cool and moist, as, for example, near some large 
body of water. (2) The Cauliflower will endure nearly as 
much dry weather as ordinary crops while growing, provided 
it has a cool, moist time in which to head. (3) The best soil 
is a sandy loam, though any cool, moist, fertile soil will answer. 
(4) While a moist soil is desirable, thorough drainage is 
essential. (5) An abundance of manure is necessary, as the 
Cauliflower is a gross feeder. (6) Frequent tillage is needed, 
that there may be no check in the growth of the plants 
until they are ready to head. (7) The leaves should be tied 
over the heads, as soon as they appear, to keep them blanched 
and protected from frost. (8) If any plants have failed to 
head on the approach of winter they should be removed to a 
shed or cellar and they will head there. 


The Register Publish- 


Notes. 


According to the New York Sun, “Sod No. 14, in the 
Central Park grass-garden, has made the best growth of 
any of the sixteen varieties set out last spring. It is a close 
and fine variety of Rhode Island Bent-grass. A bit five inches 
square has developed into something like a square yard of 
thick velvety turf.” 


As is well known, the chief source of the vanilla of com- 
merce is an orchidaceous plant, Vanilla aromatica. But a 
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substance identical in its qualities has been procured from 
other sources also, as from Beet-sugar, Asparagus, Asafcetida 
and the ashes of Olive-wood; and it is now stated in the 
Mlustrirte Gartenzeitung, of Vienna, that the seeds of Rosa 
canina contain it in such large quantities that they will soon 
“rival the Vanilla-bean in the trade.” 


In the last number of 7he American Florist Mr. Edwin Lons- 
dale comments on the fact that there are so few clear yellow 
flowers among the new sorts of dwarf French Cannas, and so 
many which are spotted and freckled. Mr. Lonsdale truly re- 
marks that the public taste favors self-colors, and he wisely 
counsels the raisers of new Cannas to turn their attention to 
the production of such varieties. 








We have received from the American Economic Association 
Part Three of the sixth volume of their publications. This con- 
tains the papers by Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Mr. Edward A. Bowers, 
and Mr. B. E. Fernow, which were read last winter before the 
American Forestry Association. All three of these essays will 
be found to have great interest and value to every one who is 
giving any thought to the subject of Forestry in America. 


We have observed that the hybrid Clematises are blooming 
with remarkable freedom in many places this year, and a pho- 
tograph of a specimen of Clematis fackmanni, on the grounds 
of Mr. Charles Mead, of Goshen, New York, has been sent to 
this office, which shows a remarkable plant. It spreads over 
a trellis more than twenty feet high and almost as wide, and 
seems literally covered with large and perfectly formed flow- 
ers. 


To show the abundance of oranges in Paraguay, Mr. Theo- 
dore Childs, writing recently in Harper's Magazine, cites the 
case of a plantation owned by an Englishman where there are 
20,000 Orange-trees, but for want of means of transportation 
the fruit has no market value. ‘‘ Under the trees the oranges 
lie on the ground a foot deep, and the cattle eat them and fat- 
ten well.” As the people have oranges in this abundance and 
a plenty of mandioca, too, ‘ they need not work, and they will 
not work.” 


The published programme of the meeting of the Society of 
American Florists, to be held in Toronto next week, shows 
that the subjects to be discussed are of the highest practical 
interest. The different members of the Committee on Nomen- 
clature, each of whom is giving attention to a particular 
flower, have been actively at work, and there is promise that 
much good will be done in the way of bringing about some- 
thing like uniformity of names in the catalogues of garden- 
plants in commerce. 


In an article on “‘ American Roses,” published in the ///us- 
trirte Gartenzeitung for July, it is stated that ‘the possibility 
of growing Roses so that cut flowers may be had from them 
at all seasons of the year is the result of American methods of 
culture”; and that ‘‘ thus far the Americans have, in all, pro- 
duced thirty new Roses.” These are then named and de- 
scribed at considerable length. The article concludes by say- 
ing that ‘‘as Waban is the last in our list of American Roses, 
so it will probably prove, with The Bride, to be the best of 
them all.” 


As to the connection between the density of timber and the 
rapidity of growth, Dr. Schlich, in his manual, states that in 
the case of broad-leaved species, which have the pores in the 
spring-portion of the wood, a large annual growth, indicated 
by wide rings, shows high quality; and narrow rings show 
low quality. It is probable that the same rule holds good for 
species which have the pores distributed uniformly over the 
ring. In conifers, however, the reverse is the case, broad 
rings representing inferior quality and narrow rings the 
opposite. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle recently announced that a Rose 
with variegated leaves has been obtained from a branch of 
the Charles Lefebvre Rose, the foliage of which was richly 
marked with golden spots, and, when young, was of bronze 
color with a carmine tinge. In commenting upon this nov- 
elty a German journal says that it will ‘‘meet a deeply felt 
need”; but all true lovers of Roses and all those who have a 
keen sense of what constitutes beauty and harmony in a plant 
will continue, we think, to prefer Kose-trees with old-fashioned 
foliage of simple green. 


A few shrubs which flower abundantly early in the season 
have the merit of producing blooms occasionally all summer 
long. There is hardly a day from early June until frost comes, 
for example, when a well-grown specimen of Rhodolypus ker- 
rioides will not give a few sprays with a single flower at their 
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extremities. The pure white blossom among the light green 
leaves is very attractive, and a half-dozen of these sprays will 
help to add lightness and grace to a vase of the highly colored 
flowers which usually prevail at this season. It is also a point 
in favor of Rosa rugosa that, even in this hot August weather, 
it is rarely altogether without bloom. 


The twenty-third biennial session of the American Pomo- 
logical Society will begin at the hall of the National Museum, 
in the city of Washington, on the 22d of September, at to a.M.,, 
and will continue for three days. The preliminary programme 
shows that more than the usual attention will be given to 
scientific pomology, while the commercial aspects of fruit- 
growing will by no means be neglected. Judging from the 
titles of the essays and the standing of the men who are to 
prepare them, it may be safely predicted that the meeting will 
be one of more than ordinary interest. The society offers no 
premiums, but there will be an exhibition, as usual, and the 
Wilder medals will be awarded to fruits of special merit. 


It has been for many years a current newspaper item that 
one of our well-known weeds, the Mullein, is a common gar- 
den ornament in Europe, where it is called the American Vel- 

.vet Plant. The same statement has been recently made in an 
article in one of our leading magazines; but the fact is, that 
our way-side Mullein grows as commonly by European way- 
sides as by our own, and any traveler can see it from the win- 
dows of his railway carriage without searching for it in 
gardens. Further than this, itis not an American plant at all, 
but one of those exotics which followed the white man across 
the sea, and has now become firmly established here. A ref- 
erence to Gray’s Manual will show that, although it is now a 
common weed, it is said to be naturalized from Europe. 


An interesting feature of the methods by which Paris is so 
profusely supplied with flowers at all seasons of the year is 
the localization of their culture. Almost all the Azaleas come 
from Versailles; Neuilly is devoted to Lilies-of-the-Valley, 
Fontenay to Roses, and Fontenay-sous-bois to Parma Violets 
(which are also grown at Clamart and Verriéres in large quan- 
tities) and to Cinerarias and Chinese Primroses. From Vitry- 
sur-Seine come chiefly Lilacs, and Roses from Jory, Bourg-la- 
Reine and Brie Comte Robert, while Montreuil, famous for its 
peaches, also produces Camellias, Gardenias, Narcissuses, Hya- 
cinths, Hydrangeas and Cyclamens. Between 400 and 500 
gardeners give themselves up to supplying the Paris trade, 
and at Vitry, in addition to twenty gardeners who cultivate 
Lilacs, there are ten who make a specialty of Orchids, fifteen 
who grow Ferns, and one who grows Orange-flowers only. 


A report on the cultivation of Sisal Hemp in the United 
States, made by Mr. Charles Richard Dodge as special agent, 
has just been published under the authority of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. It has been proved beyond question that the 
Sisal Hemp-plant will grow in this country, for it was intro- 
duced into Florida more than fifty years ago, and it is now 
growing wild in many portions of that state. Much is to be 
learned, however, concerning the growth of the plant and the 
best means of extracting the fibre, and this report, which em- 
bodies a very thorough investigation regarding the industry 
in general, seems to be a timely one. More than 60,000 tons 
of this hemp, amounting in value to some $10,000,000, have 
been imported into this country during the last two years, and 
this does not include the imported articles manufactured from 
the hemp, which are considerable. The hemp is used in 
America largely for the manufacture of rope, binding-twine 
and similar cordage, and is regarded as one of the most valu- 
able of the commercial fibres. 


Mr. J. J. Thomas, in the Country Gentleman, remarks that 
the Baldwin, which once stood far above all other winter ap- 
ples for marketing, has lately failed in western New York. It 
is not improbable that the trees of this variety may again bear 
abundantly, and yet, although successful apple-growers must 
depend in the main on a few varieties, every grower should 
have a knowledge of a more extended list. It is a good plan, 
therefore, to select a dozen or twenty kinds for a trial orchard, 
which in a few years will give its owner the information he 
wants. Mr. Thomas gives the following list of Apples which 
are easily procured of reliable nurserymen, and with which he 
thinks every one who grows apples should be acquainted : 
Baker, Belmont, Buckingham, Canada Reinette, Chenango 
Strawberry, Cogswell, Cole’s Quince, Danver’s Sweet, Dyer, 
Evening Party, Fanny, Grimes’ Golden, Lawyer, McIntosh 
Red, Mother, Richard’s Graft, Smokehouse, Shiawasse, Shock- 
ley, Sutton, Wealthy, and such common varieties as Peck’s 
Pleasant, Jonathan, Lowell, Hubbardston and many others. 
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181,138, 1385 & 187 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


machine made. Fully guaranteed. 
veeere| THE THERMOSTATIC INGUBATOR 22: -rsssia sae coxeiers 
circular, free. Send for Warner’s cutalogue of 


Brooders and Hot Water Heaters. JAS. E. WARNER, 19 Park Place, New York City. 






on ener? EXTRACTS are for sale by Grocers 


generally the United 
States ; in ceomay feusign coum ga countries 
ooeeat, the poor substitu 
Dat insiet Sane BURNETT'S, as 
they are THE BEST. e 












Garden and Forest. 


HITCHINCS & CO. 


Established 1844. 


Greenhouse Heating 


VENTILATING. 


EVERY OWNER OF HARNESS SHOULD USE 


Base-Burning Water 
Heaters for Small Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated Fire 
Box Boilers for, 
large Greenhouses 


Wartigutura!. Arehiteeture 


AND BUILDING. 


Greenhouses Conservatories Palm Houses,¢tc. 


Erected complete, or the Structural Iron work shipped 
ready for erection, with plans, details, and full instruc- 
tions to enable the local builder to erect same. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 
No. 233 Mercer Street, New York. 
Send Four Cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Ete. 

Gives a beautiful finish, which will not 
or crack off, smut or crock : by handling, 
not lose its lustre by age ; dust will not stick 
to work finished with it. Is nor a VaRnisx. 
Contains no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, 
Alcohol or other injurious articles, 


SOLD BY ALL HARNESS MAKERS. 


= 


‘“‘A beautiful and valuable volume.”— 
Christian-at-Work. 


“It is simple, handy and lucid.—Mew- 
ark Advertiser. 


HAAS 
oe! Key BV AEG Bi 


Flower Pots. 


We give special fae, to 
mates hand a large and 


rivate trade, and keep 
ected stock of perfectly 
le Pots, as follo 
Hand-made, old ~ hy i inch b 24-inch ple 
« Standards,” from teh Beh to 2 
Distance should not prevent sree fae ple from using 


the best Pots that are manufact ts are 
very low and breakage nominal. prt Some ce so- 


A. H. HEWS & Cco., Gazette. 


North Cambridge, Mass. Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


Readers of Ganoex axo Forest are|QAARLED QURIBNERD SUNS 


requested to mention that paper in cor- 
responding with advertisers. 


One Volume, oblong, 12mo, $1.50 net. 


*‘ With the fine illustrations, and the sim- 
ple and comprehensive text, there is no 
excuse for the lover of birds to remain in 
ignorance of all the information he needs. 
Mr. Grant has performed his task in a 
on h and fascinating manner, and 

his boo x i is not only useful but is delight- 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THOS. W.WEATHERED’S SONS. 


ESTABLISHED, 1859. 
Greenhouse and Dwelling Heating, 
Self-Feeding Boilers for Small Conservatories, 


Doubte Dome Direet Circulating Boilers 


For Heating Greenhouses, Dwellings, etc., 


Horticultural Architects and Builders a 


= Greenhouses, Conservatories, Palm Houses, etc., erected complete of 
= all wood, iron and wood combined, or iron with metal sash bars, 
erected complete or material cut out, fitted ready to erect. Portable 
Secs. Window Conservatories and Plant Protectors kept 


“THOS. W. WEATHERED’S SONS, 
No. 244 Canal Street, New York. 


Send six cents_for Illustrated Catalogue, and please mention this paper. 


ful reading.”"—Boston Saturday Evening\* 


Offices in 


brated Ti beg Se 
rr ~ Ai EC 


rama of 


nol) 
Constable: Fae. 
CARPETS. 


Scotch Axminsters, Royal Wiltons 
Lowell Brussels, 


PERSIAN AND ORIENTAL RUGS, 


Axminster and Ambusson Carpets 
SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED TO ORDER. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Satin Damask, Rich Brocades, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
Portieres, Curtains, Table Covers, Cretonnes 


SILK AND COTTON FABRICS 


In Artistic Colorings for Wall Coverings 
and Curtains. 


Proadway K 19th ot 
Mew York. 


THE STEAMERS 
PURITAN, PILGRIM, 
PLYMOUTH, PROVIDENCE, 


Fall River Line 


The Famous Business and Pleasure Route 


‘NEW YORK & ee 


Areconceded to be thela t, handsomest 
a equipped vessels of the 


their class in the oe 
steer by steam, are lighted throughout by bare pe are and 
uipment more than pais 


conditions of the demands of first-class tra 


Tickets by this route are on sale atall rar Tike 
e United States. 


Fo tades FOR ALL 

noe Perfect 

ORDER 

; i fe iy either 

japan, pei Soni pow- 

oung H ed, 

blest or San ‘Sun yoy 

mail on receipt of $2.00. Be 

at kind of Tea 

ood fen Cole tee ere for our cele- 
Powder. For full 
ERICAN TEA 


POBox a Pr a meee he Dg 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


e Picturesque Route of Senate. Via Niagara 
Palle or Chautauqua Lake. An Enchanting Peno- 


Mountains, Forests and Streams 
SOLID TRAINS + cae NewY. 


York and C’ 
and strictly e of cars. VESTIBULED LIMIT D 
ie eet without extra charge for fast 


Ww. a manineen: General Passenger Agent. 





